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Week Ending Friday, October 25, 


40th Anniversary of the United Nations 
General Assembly 





Radio Address to the Nation. 
October 19, 1985 





My fellow Americans: 

Next week Nancy and I will be traveling 
to New York City. We'll be joining some 80 
world leaders and other distinguished 
guests from around the globe to commemo- 
rate the 40th anniversary of the United Na- 
tions General Assembly. I'll be ‘meeting 
with many of these leaders, and I want to 
share with you my thoughts and hopes on 
this special occasion. 

I can remember vividly the high hopes 
and expectations we all shared when the 
United Nations was created in 1945. The 
nations of the world, exhausted and devas- 
tated after the most destructive war in his- 
tory, came together to lay the foundation 
for a better world, one free of war. 

President Harry Truman declared on 
behalf of all Americans our solemn dedica- 
tion to fight for the principles of the U.N. 
Charter: peace, freedom, and an end to tyr- 
anny, hunger, and human suffering. Ameri- 
cans have never stopped striving to uphold 
and defend those principles. The American 
people have held high the torch of freedom 
for all those fighting for liberty around the 
world. Our farmers have provided food for 
millions of needy people across the globe. 
We helped rebuild the nations ravaged by 
the Second World War. We and our allies 
have worked to prevent a third. 

We’ve come to the aid of our friends 
threatened by aggression in Korea, Viet- 
nam, Pakistan, El Salvador, and Grenada. 
And we’ve worked to bring about peace in 
the Middle East and offered far-reaching 
proposals to reduce nuclear arsenals. For 40 
years, we have honorably carried out our 
responsibilities to the U.N. Charter, and we 
have not hesitated to stand firm against 
those who’ve sought to undermine peace 
and freedom for their own sinister ends. 


1985 


In the coming weeks, we will have a new 
opportunity to pursue the charter’s lofty 
goals. On Monday, Nancy will be meeting 
with 31 other first ladies at the U.N. to 
continue the cooperative efforts she began 
last spring to focus world attention on the 
devastating problem of drug abuse. This is a 
problem which affects the well-being of vir- 
tually every country and can only be solved 
through the kind of cooperative efforts the 
United Nations was intended to foster. 

In 1 month, I will be meeting with Soviet 
leader Mikhail Gorbachev. I intend to dis- 
cuss with him, openly and frankly, the ob- 
stacles to peace and to suggest how, togeth- 
er, we can remove some of them. If he’s 
receptive, our discussions can go a long way 
toward building a safer world and realizing 
the ideals of the U.N. Charter. 

The United Nations’ founders understood 
that true peace must be based on more 
than just reducing the means of waging 
war. It must address the sources of tension 
that provoke men to take up arms. True 
peace is based on self-determination, re- 
spect for individual rights, open and honest 
communications, and that is the kind of 
peace we want. 

We want countries to stop trying to 
expand their power and control through 
armed intervention and subversion: We 
have the opportunity, in fact, we have the 
mandate to reduce the danger of nuclear 
war by drastic reduction of nuclear arsenals. 
And that’s why we’ve proposed radical, ver- 
ifiable, and balanced reductions of offensive 
nuclear weapons and why we're pursuing 
research and testing to identify defensive 
technologies which threaten no one. 

We must defend human rights every- 
where, since countries which respect 
human rights are unlikely to unleash war or 
to impose their will on others. And that’s 
why we insist that the Helsinki accords and 
other international commitments be ob- 
served. 

We must establish better communication 
between our societies, since misunderstand- 
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ings make the world more dangerous. 
These will be the subjects of my discussion 
with General Secretary Gorbachev. I hope 
that our discussions will contribute to build- 
ing true peace, to guaranteeing a safe path 
into the 2lst century. But whether this 
comes to pass will depend on the Soviet 
willingness to address the real sources of 
tension in the world and, in particular, their 
conduct in the world, their treatment of 
their own citizens, and their continuing and 
longstanding arms buildup. 

In preparing for my meeting with Gener- 
al Secretary Gorbachev, I'll be seeking the 
advice and counsel of our allies and friends, 
some of whom will be in New York with 
me. With their support and yours, we can 
set a course now for a safer future. 

Until next week, thanks for listening, and 
God bless you. 


Note: The President spoke at 12:06 p.m. 
from the Oval Office at the White House. 


United States Attorneys 





Remarks at a White House Briefing. 
October 21, 1985 





Well, I’m delighted to have this opportu- 
nity to be with you today. Actually, I was 
thinking on the way over that this is the 
second gathering of attorneys I’ve ad- 
dressed in the last few months. When I 
spoke to the American Bar Association a 
short time ago, I said how disappointed I 
was that the White House counsel wouldn’t 
let me accept the honorarium. [Laughter] I 
was really looking forward to the first time 
I ever talked to a group of lawyers and 
came home with the fee. [Laughter] 

Well, I’m told there won’t be any hono- 
rarium this morning either. [Laughter] But, 
you know, that’s not quite right either, be- 
cause there will be honorariums today, 
except this time it’s the speaker who is 
going to be handing them out. By that I 
mean I just wanted to be here today to say 
how grateful I am to all of you, to each one 
of you. All of you are on the frontline; each 
one of you holds one of the toughest jobs 
there is in law enforcement. 
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You know, sometimes when I’ve spoken 
to police officers, I've reminded them to be 
cautious about drawing too many conclu- 
sions based on their daily work, to remem- 
ber that too often they only see their fellow 
citizens when they’ve committed a crime or 
been victimized by one, when they’re hurt- 
ing or in trouble. It’s easy to forget the 
people they don’t see every day—that great 
majority of Americans who are law-abiding 
citizens and who are proud of those in law 
enforcement, grateful to them and anxious 
to give them their full support. 

Well, not only do you have to deal with 
the criminals and their victims every day, 
you also have to deal with judges and juries 
and other lawyers. And all of that, I know, 
demands the utmost in professional skill 
and dedication from each one of you. I’m 
sure there are moments of enormous frus- 
tration, and I’m sure there are times when 
you feel unappreciated. But I hope that in 
such moments in the future you'll remem- 
ber the fellow who lives in public housing 
just across the street here and spoke to you 
once about your work and its meaning, a 
fellow who, on behalf of millions of your 
fellow Americans who never get the 
chance, wants to say to you today: We’re 
mighty appreciative and mighty grateful to 
you and proud of you also. 

I want to underscore a point that I know 
the Attorney General has regularly made. 
You and your assistants are in large measure 
the Justice Department. Our job here in 
Washington is to support you, to give you 
the tools that you need to do your job. 

Now, I don’t want to keep you too long, 
so let me just touch quickly on a few items 
of mutual interest. As you know, there was 
some speculation that this second term 
might turn out to be a caretaker Presiden- 
cy, a quiet time that saw little in the way of 
reform or action. And I just happen to think 
that the work you're doing is one bit of 
strong evidence to the contrary. 

For example, you’re cutting deeply into 
the infrastructure of the mob by prosecut- 
ing major crime bosses. You are not—as one 
longtime crusader against organized crime, 
Professor Robert Blakey, of Notre Dame, 
said about past government prosecutions— 
picking off the retired or wounded. In fact, 
organized crime convictions are running at 
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a rate quadruple what they were in 1981. 
This means we’re finally doing something 
about a black mark on our national history, 
one that’s been there roughly since the turn 
of the century. 

And you know, I’ve heard some people 
wonder about the sudden appearance of the 
powerful new drug rings, but no one should 
really be surprised. In many ways these 
new criminal syndicates are a result of our 
past failure to deal effectively with the 
older organized crime rings who have at- 
tempted to corrupt so much of American 
life. The new groups see in these older syn- 
dicates their prototype, an example to emu- 
late, an inspiration to follow. And that’s why 
we have to act as promptly and as effective- 
ly as we can against the syndicates, old and 
new. 

I always steer away from questions about 
any kind of a personal legacy I'd like to 
leave America after 8 years in office. An- 
swering questions like that sound a bit 
pompous, and right now, thank you very 
much, I think such thoughts are just a bit 
premature. [Laughter] But just this once I'll 
break my rule and I'll tell you. Some years 
ago, many of us in Hollywood saw orga- 
nized crime at work when it attempted to 
infiltrate and corrupt unions there; indeed, 
the union of which I later became president. 
And we've never forgotten. And believe 
me, there is nothing I’d like better than to 
be remembered as a President who did ev- 
erything he could to bust up the syndicates 
and give the mobsters a permanent stay in 
the jailhouse, courtesy of the United States 
Government. 

The American people feel just as strongly 
on this issue, a fact sometimes forgotten by 
too many in American politics. But if you 
look at the careers of Tom Dewey, Estes 
Kefauver, John and Robert Kennedy, and 
others in public life, I think you will see 
evidence the American people have always 
cared deeply about this issue and approved 
of public officials who spoke and acted re- 
sponsibly in dealing with it. 

So, let me repeat what I said to you the 
last time we were together. We are in this 
thing to win. There will be no negotiated 
settlements, no détente with the mob. It’s 
war to the end where we’re concerned. 
Our goal is simple: We mean to cripple 
their organization, dry up their profits, and 


put their members behind bars where they 
belong. They’ve had a free run for too long 
a time in this country. And that’s the end of 
quoting myself. [Laughter] 

One other thing, after due process has 
been done, after you’re certain the defend- 
ant’s rights have been protected and a fair 
trial has been held, should the jury return a 
guilty verdict and the court ask you for a 
sentencing recommendation, will you do 
me and the millions of Americans who are 
fed up with professional gangsters and 
career criminals—do us the favor of asking 
His Honor to throw the book at them. 

And while we’re on the subject, let me 
bring up another area you have to deal 
with: waste and fraud against the United 
States Government, which has been unre- 
lenting national scandal. Well, now that 
we've reinvigorated the inspector generals’ 
program as well as instituted reforms that 
have uncovered items like $400 hammers, 
that scandal may be starting to relent, but 
only a bit. Believe me, we're still a long 
way from home. 

Frankly, I can think of few criminals 
more contemptible than those who for self- 
ish ends would cheat our service men and 
women out of the best we can give them to 
defend America or those who for personal 
gain would corrupt a social welfare pro- 
gram designed to benefit the less fortunate 
members of our society. So, I encourage 
you to prosecute fraud against the govern- 
ment cases and seek severe penalties 
against those who seek to cheat the taxpay- 
ers by shortchanging the armed services or 
depriving the truly needy. 

You know, about that, let me just say one 
thing that maybe hasn’t been called to your 
attention. These $400 hammers and expen- 
sive toilet covers and a few things like 
that—these have been portrayed generally 
as if our people and this administration is 
somehow responsible. Well, we are respon- 
sible—fc ¢ finding them. They’ve been going 
on for a long time, and every time they 
have come to public attention, it’s because 
we brought them to public attention by dig- 
ging them out and doing something about 
it. And we’re going to keep on doing that, 
and we'll take your help whenever we can 
get it. 
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And finally, let me speak about another 
matter that comes up from time to time, 
and that’s the selection of Federal judges. 
I'm very proud of our record of finding 
highly qualified individuals who also adhere 
to a restrained and truly judicious view of 
the rule of the courts—or the role of the 
courts under our Constitution. 

The independence of the courts from im- 
proper political influence is a sacred princi- 
ple. It must always be guarded. And let me 
assure you, it always will be guarded while 
this administration is in office. But as you 
know, the Founding Fathers knew that, like 
any other part of the Government, the 
power of the judiciary could be abused. 
They never intended, for example, that the 
courts preempt legislative prerogatives or 
become vehicles for political action or social 
experimentation or for coercing the popu- 
lace into adopting anyone’s personal view of 
utopia. 

So, to make sure the courts weren’t mis- 
used in this way and did not set themselves 
up as an institution entirely removed from 
the society they’re intended to serve, the 
Founding Fathers provided for checks and 
balances, one of which was to place the 
appointive power for the judiciary in the 
hands of those who are in office as a result 
of popular election. 

Now, during the past two Presidential 
elections, I’ve made it clear to the Ameri- 
can public that I felt the courts had some- 
times gone too far in interfering with the 
constitutional prerogatives oof other 
branches of government, even while they 
neglected their constitutional duty of pro- 
tecting society from those who prey on the 
innocent. Well, this is still my belief. 

So, I intend to go right on appointing 
highly qualified individuals of the highest 
personal integrity to the bench, individuals 
who understand the danger of short-circuit- 
ing the electoral process and disenfranchis- 
ing the people through judicial activism. I 
want judges of the highest intellectual 
standing who harbor the deepest regard for 
the Constitution and its traditions, one of 
which is judicial restraint. 

So, again, my thanks to each one of you, 
and please tell all of those working with you 
in your offices and in the investigative 
agencies how proud and grateful I am. And 
that is just an echo of how the people of 
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this country feel about you and the way you 
serve. 

Thank you. Thank all of you, and God 
bless you. 


Note: The President spoke at 11:46 a.m. in 
Room 450 of the Old Executive Office 
Building. 


White House Staff 





Appointment of David A. Bockorny as 
Special Assistant to the President for 
Legislative Affairs (House). 

October 21, 1985 





The President today appointed David A. 
Bockorny to be a Special Assistant to the 
President for Legislative Affairs (House). He 
will succeed Tom Donnelly. 

Mr. Bockorny has been on the staff of the 
National Association of Realtors since 1981 
serving most recently as staff vice president 
of political and legislative liaison. In 1977- 
1981 he served as legislative assistant to 
Senator James Abdnor (R-SD) during Mr. 
Abdnor’s tenure in the House of Represent- 
atives. 

Mr. Bockorny graduated from Dakota 
State College (B.S., 1976) and the University 
of South Dakota (M.B.A., 1978). He is mar- 
ried, has one daughter, and resides in An- 
nandale, VA. He was born August 24, 1954, 
in Huron, SD. 


White House Staff 





Appointment of Merlin P. Breaux as Special 
Assistant to the President for Public 


Liaison. October 21, 1985 





The President has appointed Merlin P. 
Breaux as a Special Assistant to the Presi- 
dent for Public Liaison. Mr. Breaux will 
have responsibility for economic issues. 

Mr. Breaux most recently served as vice 
president of industrial relations for Gulf Oil 
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Corp. in Houston, TX. Previously he was 
vice president of human resources (1975- 
1976), director of labor relations (1968— 
1975), labor negotiator (1967-1968), and in- 
dustrial relations assistant (1366-1967) at 
Gulf. 

He graduated from Lamar University in 
Beaumont, TX, in 1958, where he is cur- 
rently vice chairman of the board of re- 
gents. He served in the United States Air 
Force in 1951-1953. He was recently ap- 
pointed by President Reagan to the Presi- 
dent’s Advisory Committee on Mediation 
and Conciliation. He has been a member of 
the Business Roundtable and served on sev- 
eral of its committees. 

Mr. Breaux is married and has five chil- 
dren. He was born January 15, 1932, in Ed- 
gerly, LA. 


White House Staff 





Appointment of Thomas F. Gibson III as 
Special Assistant to the President and 
Director of Public Affairs. 

October 21, 1985 





The President has appointed Thomas F. 
Gibson III to be Special Assistant to the 
President and Director of Public Affairs. 

For the past 2 years, Mr. Gibson has 
served as an Associate Director of the 
White House Office of Cabinet Affairs. 
From 1982 to 1983, he was an editor on the 
opinion staff of USA Today. From 1979 to 
1981, Mr. Gibson was director of govern- 
ment relations for the Brick Institute of 
America, and from 1978 to 1979, he was a 
legislative assistant to United States Senator 
Dewey F. Bartlett. He was a freelance polit- 
ical illustrator for a number of publications 
from 1977 to 1982. 

Mr. Gibson graduated from Princeton 
University (B.A. 1977) and Harvard Univer- 
sity (M.P.A., 1982). He was born January 23, 
1955, in Indianapolis, IN, and now resides 
in Alexandria, VA. 


White House Staff 





Appointment of J. Edward Fox as Special 
Assistant to the President for Legislative 
Affairs (House). October 21, 1985 





The President has appointed J. Edward 
Fox to be a Special Assistant to the Presi- 
dent for Legislative Affairs (House). He will 
succeed Henry Gandy. 

Mr. Fox most recently served as Principal 
Deputy Assistant Secretary of State for Leg- 
islative and Intergovernmental Affairs. Pre- 
viously he served as the Department’s 
Deputy Assistant Secretary in charge of liai- 
son with the House of Representatives in 
1983-1984. He was a minority staff consult- 
ant with the Committee on Foreign Affairs 
in 1975-1982. He also served as legislative 
assistant to Representative John R. Rousse- 
lot (R-CA) in 1974-1975 and as research 
assistant to Representative John Ashbrook 
(R-—OH) in 1973-1974. 

He graduated from Ohio State University 
(B.A., 1972) and George Washington Uni- 
versity (M.A., 1976). He is married, has 
three children, and resides in Washington, 
DC. He was born December 1, 1948, in 
Columbus, OH. 


White House Staff 





Appointment of Susan K. Mathis as Special 
Assistant to the President and Director of 
Media Relations. October 21, 1985 





The President has appointed Susan K. 
Mathis to be Special Assistant to the Presi- 
dent and Director of Media Relations. 

Ms. Mathis has served in the Media Rela- 
tions Office since 1981, first as Deputy Di- 
rector, then Acting Director. Prior to join- 
ing the administration, she was a television 
and radio correspondent in Washington for 
Cox Communications. In 1976 Ms. Mathis 
was a press assistant with the Ford-Dole 
committee. 

From 1973 to 1976, she anchored a daily 
newscast on cable television in East Lan- 
sing, MI, and produced public affairs pro- 
grams. From 1971 to 1973, she was a sec- 
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ondary school communications instructor 
and coached drama, debate, and forensics 
in Roseville, MI. She was also a newspaper 
columnist and freelance writer. 

Ms. Mathis graduated from the University 
of Michigan (B.A., 1971). She was born June 
21, 1949, in Detroit, MI, and now resides in 
Alexandria, VA. 


White House Staff 





Appointment of Agnes M. Waldron as 
Special Assistant to the President and 
Director of Research. October 21, 1985 





The President has appointed Agnes M. 
Waldron to be Special Assistant to the Presi- 
dent and Director of Research. This is a 
new position. 

Miss Waldron most recently served as a 
professional staff member of the Senate Re- 
publican Policy Committee in 1977-1984. 
She served at the White House in the 
Office of the Press Secretary (1970-1973); 
Director of Research (1973-1976); and as 
Deputy Director of Communications in 
1976. 

She graduated from the University of 
Connecticut (B.S., 1946) and Catholic Uni- 
versity (M.S.W., 1949). She was born Octo- 
ber 2, 1924, in New Canaan, CT. 


Situation in Poland 





Statement by the President Following a 
Meeting with Solidarity Representafive 
Jerzy Milewski. October 21, 1985 





I had the pleasure today to meet Mr. 
Jerzy Milewski, the distinguished represent- 
ative in Brussels of the Polish labor union 
Solidarity and a close friend of Nobel Peace 
Prize Laureate Lech Walesa. We discussed 
a subject of great interest to me, the situa- 
tion in Poland. 

I told Mr. Milewski of my high hopes that 
the amnesty declared in July 1984 would 
represent a giant step toward national rec- 
onciliation. Unfortunately, most of the 
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recent news from Poland has not been 
good. The number of persons detained for 
purely political reasons has once again risen 
sharply. Amendments to the penal code 
have gone into effect which empower the 
authorities to make summary judgments on 
a wide variety of so-called crimes. A new 
law on higher education impinges severely 
upon traditional academic freedoms. 
Amendments to the 1982 trade union law 
effectively rule out de jure trade union plu- 
ralism for the foreseeable future. The par- 
liamentary elections just concluded, and 
like elections before them, have failed to 
provide a genuine public mandate for Po- 
land’s legislative representatives. 

Mr. Milewski and other thoughtful ob- 
servers of the Polish scene understandably 
feel deep concern over this trend of events. 
History proves that increased repression 
only aggravates current problems and sows 
the seeds of future discontent. I continue to 
believe that a genuine dialog between the 
government and important elements of so- 
ciety, including free and independent trade 
unions, is the only way to solve Poland’s 
serious problems. The release of political 
detainees would certainly be a prerequisite, 
both for improving conditions within 
Poland and for pursuing that country’s rela- 
tions abroad. Mr. Milewski’s work in keep- 
ing the Western World abreast of his coun- 
trymen’s efforts to bring their needs and 
aspirations to the attention of their govern- 
ment is thus extremely important. 


Note: The President met with Mr. Milewski 


at 11:30 a.m. in the Oval Office at the 
White House. 


Foreign Issues 





Remarks in an Interview With J.N. Parimoo 
of the Times of India, Together With 
Written Responses to Questions. 

October 21, 1985 





Q. Good afternoon, Mr. President. 


South Asia and Nuclear Weapons 


The President. Well, hello there. Pleased 
to see you. 
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Q. I thank you, sir. I believe you are 
making some certification to Congress on 
Pakistan. Is it your judgment that Pakistan 
doesn’t have the bomb? 

The President. Well, we have no evi- 
dence that they do—and this is required. 
We’re very hopeful that south Asian coun- 
tries will forego nuclear weapons—all of the 
countries there. And yet at the same time, 
we want to be of assistance with regard to 
legitimate energy needs, and that is a 
source of energy, but should not be a cover- 
up for bombs and the making of nuclear 
weapons. As a matter of fact, we’re going to 
try our best to see if we, at the level of the 
Soviet Union and ourselves, cannot do 
something about curbing those, and I would 
like to think that they might one day elimi- 
nate them all. 

Q. Mr. Gandhi, the Prime Minister, has 
suggested in Newsweek in an interview that 
this Symington amendment waiver need 
not be extended. Why should it be ex- 
tended any further? You know, it’s the 
waiver of the Symington amendment—— 

The President. 1 don’t—— 

Q. ——which allows sale of arms to Paki- 
stan. See, because otherwise—that’s a law, 
Symington law, which will not allow sale of 
arms to Pakistan because of this ex-nuclear 
weapons waiver. But you have granted the 
waiver that, and that waiver will expire in 
September in 87. He says it need not be 
extended. Why should it be extended? 

The President. We hope by that time that 
we definitely know that there are no nucle- 
ar weapons—not going to be any, because 
that’s what we’ve tried to, as I say, to im- 
press on both the major countries there— 
and on all of south Asia or, for that matter, 
the rest of the world. 


India 


Q. Are you coming to India, sir? 

The President. What? 

Q. You accepted an invitation to India, to 
come visit India? Will you and Mrs. Reagan 
be visiting? 

The President. If we can work out a 
schedule to do that, we would like it very 
much. 

Q. India is the largest democracy of-—— 

The President. My only experience in 
your country was one in which I wasn’t 
even aware of it. I was on a flight from 


Taiwan to London, England, on my way 
home from some tours that I’d had over 
there in the Far East, and it seems like long 
before dawn, early in the morning, the 
plane dropped down in New Delhi for re- 
fueling—— 

Q. Oh, is that right? 

The President. ——and I was sound 
asleep—{/aughter|—so at least I slept a few 
moments in India. But no, we’d like that 
very much. 

Q. We'll be very happy to see you there. 
You already visited China once—— 

The President. Yes. 

Q. ——but you did not visit India, so it’s 
time that you also visited India. India is the 
largest democracy of the world. 

The President. 1 know. We'd like that 
very much. 

Q. And you are the leader of that demo- 
cratic world. 

The President. Thank you. Good to see 
you. 

Q. Thank you, sir. 

The President. Looking forward to seeing 
your Prime Minister in the next couple of 
days. 

Q. Yes. He’s really concerned about Paki- 
stan’s program. He has been—— 

The President. Well, we'll have a good 
talk about it. 

Q. Thank you, sir. 

The President. You bet. 


Responses by the President to Questions 
Submitted by the Times of India 


U.S.-Soviet Relations 


Q. Mr. President, in the postwar era, no 
two leaders came to the summit with so 
much political support at home and with 
such charisma. We in India look upon the 
next month’s meeting between you and Mr. 
Gorbachev as a unique opportunity for dis- 
armament and durable peace. Do you share 
that view? 

The President. | believe that our meeting 
offers a unique opportunity to set US.- 
Soviet relations on a more constructive 
course for years to come. I have no illusions. 
I understand well the difficulties involved, 
but I feel an obligation to make a sincere 
effort at least to narrow some of the pro- 
found differences between us. If we can 
make any progress toward that goal, I be- 
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lieve that all peoples throughout the world 
will benefit. General Secretary Gorbachev 
and I will surely discuss our respective ideas 
of how best to bring about deep reductions 
in arms levels. If the Soviets are ready for 
the give and take that an arms agreement 
will require, they'll find us ready as well. 

I think it is also important to remember 
that arms, whether nuclear or conventional, 
do not come to exist for no reason. They 
exist because nations have very real differ- 
ences among themselves and _ suspicions 
about each other’s intentions. Thus, a frank 
discussion of our concerns about Soviet be- 
havior, particularly its attempts to expand 
its influence by force and subversion, is an 
important part of our effort to focus on the 
sources of world tension, not just the symp- 
toms. 

To establish the foundation for a truly, 
more constructive relationship, I want to 
talk with General Secretary Gorbachev not 
only about arms control but also about re- 
gional tensions, about our bilateral relation- 
ship, and about the obligation of both our 
nations to respect human rights—all of 
these issues are as important to us as the 
question of nuclear arms. I will go to 
Geneva ready to make whatever progress 
the Soviets will allow toward resolving 
them. 

May I add that I am aware the people of 
India and of many other nations sometimes 
feel that they have no control ever what 
the big powers do in matters that affect all 
mankind. I want to do my part to dispel 
this impression. I am very aware of the way 
people around the globe will be watching 
our decisions in Geneva, and I can assure 
them that I will have their concerns in 
mind when I sit down at the table with 
General Secretary Gorbachev. I only hope 
that the General Secretary will come to our 
talks with a similar attitude. 

And in my speech to the United Nations 
General Assembly this week, I will be spell- 
ing out in more detail just how I believe we 
can make real progress toward easing the 
world tensions that are of concern to us all. 

Q. Important as it is, arms control by 
itself cannot resolve the geopolitical rival- 
ries of the two superpowers. Would the 
summit agenda next month include a dis- 
cussion on some more abiding ways of re- 
solving these differences? 
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The President. 1 think you are right in 
viewing arms control in this broader con- 
text. As anyone who has studied the differ- 
ences between the Western democracies 
and the Communist system realizes, we 
have fundamentally different views of the 
world and fundamentally different ways of 
behaving in it. My hope would be to find 
ways with Mr. Gorbachev to ensure that 
our differences continue to be peaceful. 

In some other areas, serious discussions 
may permit the bridging of differences. In 
those areas, if the Soviets are willing, we 
can make immediate progress. This 
progress may lead, in turn, to agreements 
in other, more contentious areas. 

I hope that Mr. Gorbachev and I can re- 
inforce the intensive regional dialog that we 
and the Soviets have had since the begin- 
ning of this year. As you know, our regional 
experts have already met to discuss Afghan- 
istan, the Middle East, Africa, and east Asia. 
Later this month in Washington, we’ll have 
talks on Central America and the Caribbe- 


an. 

Although these talks haven’t resulted in 
any solutions to problems in those parts of 
the world, they have been useful for two 
reasons. First, by clarifying our respective 
positions on regional issues, we lessen the 
chance of miscalculations or misunderstand- 
ings between us. Second, these talks give us 
an opportunity to make clear what we, our 
allies, and our friends consider important. 

Q. Regional conflicts in south Asia, the 
Middle East, South Africa, Central America, 
and Southeast Asia could escalate into a 
world war. Even if an arms control agree- 
ment were to be reached at Geneva, these 
regional conflicts would continue to threat- 
en world peace. Would you not like to pro- 
pose next month some restraint on the po- 
litical conduct of superpowers to defuse 
these regional conflicts? 

The President. Our regional exchanges 
with the Soviets have covered and will con- 
tinue to cover these points. Let me suggest 
briefly how the Soviets can advance the 
cause of peace in one of these regions, your 
very own. 

In Afghanistan, we are witnessing a brutal 
war simply because the Afghan people are 
determined to resist an attempt by outsid- 
ers to impose a government on them. It’s 
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clear that the Afghan spirit of independ- 
ence cannot be crushed; that continued war 
will only mean more bloodshed; and that 
only a political solution is possible. The So- 
viets claim that they, too, believe in a nego- 
tiated settlement. I will be asking General 
Secretary Gorbachev in Geneva whether, if 
that is so, he is willing to address the crucial 
issue: withdrawal of the more than 100,000 
Soviet troops in Afghanistan and the resto- 
ration of that country’s independence and 
nonalignment. 

I know the Soviet Union has concerns 
about the countries on its border, but Af- 
ghanistan poses no threat to Soviet security. 
We Americans also have neighbors, and 
neighbors that do not always agree with us; 
however, look at our borders with Canada 
and Mexico. They stretch for thousands of 
miles, and not an inch of them is defended. 
Bear in mind, too, that both of these coun- 
tries have very independent political sys- 
tems and foreign policies, and, in fact, 
Mexico is one of the leaders of the nona- 
ligned movement. The way to solve region- 
al problems is through dialog and negotia- 
tions, not invasion and occupation. 


Arms Sales and Nuclear Weapons 


Q. Former President Nixon has suggested 
that one of the ways to reduce world ten- 
sions is for the two superpowers to stop 
supplying sophisticated arms to poor devel- 
oping countries. Do you agree with this 
view, and would you like to propose a mor- 
atorium on such arms supplies at the next 
summit? 

The President. To my mind, poor nations 
are entitled to security just as rich nations 
are. That ought to be obvious. The hard 
question is, what really promotes their secu- 
rity? To answer that, we need a more so- 
phisticated approach than simply trying to 
cut off military sales and assistance; that has 
its place in an overall strategy, but it 
doesn’t seem like quite the right place to 
start. Instead, I think we have to look at the 
underlying conflicts and ask how to ease 
them and to build confidence among neigh- 
boring states that have known only hostility 
and mistrust. If such a process takes root, 
outside states may well be able to help it 
along in various ways, perhaps by limiting 
arms supplies; perhaps by providing assur- 
ances of some sort or by helping the parties 


to integrate themselves more successfully 
into the world economy; perhaps simply by 
offering what the diplomats call “good of- 
fices.” 

Start with the real sources of conflict and 
see how they can most realistically be over- 
come—that’s our approach. I might add 
that it hasn’t been everyone’s approach. 
Over the past 10 years, a growing source of 
instability and war in the developing world 
has been the imposition of new regimes— 
Marxist-Leninist ones—that are, almost 
from the day they take over, at war with 
their own people, and then before very 
long, at war with their neighbors. This is a 
problem that simply has to be addressed, a 
pattern that has to be broken if we are to 
avoid the further spread of conflict. The 
Soviet Union, as we see it, is too often sup- 
porting, and sometimes directing, these 
wars. In such cases, the flow of arms from 
outside is a major concern, and we want to 
do something about it. I'll speak on this 
subject this week at the United Nations and, 
of course, with General Secretary Gorba- 
chev when I meet him in Geneva. 

Q. In view of the danger of proliferation 
and the graver risk of miniaturization of 
nuclear weapons, which could bring such 
weapons within the reach of terrorists, 
would you not like to put some more deter- 
mined restraint on countries that have an 
advanced nuclear weapons-making pro- 
gram? 

The President. Our concern about the. 
proliferation of nuclear weapons is a matter 
of public record. We have been working 
with a number of countries, including the 
Soviet Union, to control access to both 
weapons and technology, in good part be- 
cause of the kind of concerns you mention. 
It really is a grave threat, both proliferation 
and miniaturization, and restraining prolif- 
eration is a big part of our effort to reduce 
the threat of nuclear war or nuclear acci- 
dent or incident. 

We recognize that a country’s sense of 
insecurity may lead it to look for a nuclear 
option, yet if one pauses to think, one has to 
agree that possession of nuclear weapons 
actually adds to the insecurity. We hope 
that the countries of south Asia will set an 
example by foregoing nuclear weapons. 
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At the same time, we have always sup- 
ported the legitimate energy needs of de- 
veloping countries. The United States has 
shared its know-how with many nations 
around the world, starting with the Atoms 
for Peace program in the 1950’s. However, 
we strongly believe that energy programs 
must not provide a cover for the develop- 
ment of nuclear weapons 


Terrorism 


Q. Recently, the Soviet Union also came 
in for attack from the terrorists—one of its 
diplomats was killed in the Middle East. 
Countries like the United States and India 
have been facing the problem of interna- 
tional terrorism. Would you not like to 
bring this up and make a joint declaration 
from the summit pronouncing terrorism 
and abetment of terrorism an international 
crime? 

The President. We have condemned the 
kidnaping of Soviet diplomats in Beirut. 
The murder of one of the Soviets was an 
abhorrent act, and we have expressed our 
regret to the Soviet Union. In turn, we note 
with satisfaction their condemnation of the 
Achille Lauro terrorists. We hope that this 
is a sign that their own recent experiences 
may have made them aware that terrorism 
knows no international boundaries and lead 
them to reassess their policy of support for 
terrorist organizations and states. 

India for its part has suffered the terrible 
loss of a great national leader, Madame 
Gandhi. The US. also has suffered terribly 
from terrorism and is determined to 
combat it vigorously. We would be pleased 
if the Soviets would join us in a common 
effort to stamp out terrorism. Unfortunate- 
ly, we believe some of their policies actually 
encourage terrorism. 

Strategic Defense Initiative 

Q. Mr. President, it is believed that your 
stand on the Strategic Defense Initiative, 
which has come to be known as the star 
wars system of defense, is crucial to the 
success of the summit next month. What is 
SDI, and why does the United States have 
to change from deterrence to defense? 

The President. For at least the past 30 
years, deterrence has rested on the threat 
of offensive nuclear retaliation; the United 
States and the Soviet Union have been hos- 
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tage to each other’s nuclear forces. Our re- 
taliatory deterrent has enabled us to live in 
peace with freedom; however, the ability to 
deter rests on an equitable and stable stra- 
tegic balance. That balance is now being 
increasingly threatened by the continuing 
Soviet buildup in offensive nuclear forces, a 
buildup which began in the early seventies, 
as well as deep Soviet involvement in stra- 
tegic defense. Our Strategic Defense Initia- 
tive is a prudent response to these Soviet 
programs. It is a research program, being 
conducted in conformity with our treaty ob- 
ligations, which seeks to establish whether 
in the future deterrence could be based in- 
creasingly on defensive systems which 
threaten no one, rather than on the threat 
of offensive retaliation. 

I began this intensified research effort on 
March 23, 1983, when I proposed that we 
explore the possibility of countering the 
awesome Soviet missile threat with defen- 
sive systems that could intercept and de- 
stroy missiles before they strike their tar- 
gets. Such a defense-oriented world would 
not be to any single nation’s advantage, but 
would benefit all. And the research and 
testing of SDI would move us toward our 
ultimate goal of eliminating nuclear weap- 
ons altogether from the face of the Earth. 

By necessity, this is a very long-term goal. 
For years to come, we will have to continue 
to base deterrence on the threat of nuclear 
retaliation, but there is no reason why we 
should not begin now to seek a safer, more 
stable world. 

Q. Does SDI violate any U.S. treaty obli- 
gations? Specifically, does it violate article 5 
of the ABM treaty of 1972 which prohibits 
not only deployment but also development 
of space-based antiballistic missiles? 

The President. 1 have directed that the 
SDI research program be conducted in a 
manner fully consistent with all U.S. treaty 
obligations, including the ABM treaty. We 
are and intend to remain in full compliance 
with the ABM treaty and to seek Soviet 
compliance as well. 

Q. Sir, you have said that new technol- 
ogies are now at hand which make possible 
a truly effective nonnuclear defense, and 
for that reason you have launched the SDI. 
Do you believe that the U.S.A. will continue 
to have a lasting lead in these technolo- 
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gies . . . P? Don’t you think that the Soviet 
Union will catch up as it did in the case of 
the MIRV technology, which was a U.S. mo- 
nopoly in the sixties? 

The President. It is not a question of the 
Soviet Union catching up with U.S. technol- 
ogies. For over two decades, the Soviet 
Union has pursued an intensive research 
program in many of the same basic techno- 
logical areas that our research program will 
address. For example, more than 10,000 
Soviet scientists and engineers are engaged 
in their advanced laser research program. A 
comprehensive report on Soviet strategic 
defense programs has just been released by 
our State and Defense Departments. 

If we do not respond to Soviet strategic 
defense efforts, Soviet programs in both of- 
fense and defense could seriously threaten 
our ability to deter attack. 

Q. The first nation to achieve both defen- 
sive and offensive capabilities might well be 
tempted to launch a devastating nuclear 
first strike. Since decisiontaking in the 
Soviet political system is secret and highly 
centralized, as distinct from the open 
system of governance in the U.S.A. the 
U.S.S.R. could well be that nation. By advo- 
cating SDI, therefore, sir, are you not pro- 
moting the first strike capabilities of the 
Soviet Union? 

The President. If the Soviet Union were 
to achieve overwhelming superiority in 
both offensive and defensive systems, it 
could come to believe that it could launch a 
nuclear attack against the U.S. or its allies 
without fear of effective retaliation. That is 
why the U.S. is concerned over the massive 
Soviet investment in both offensive and de- 
fensive systems. 

SDI is, in part, a response to the danger 
from these Soviet military programs. It is 
aimed precisely at strengthening deter- 
rence and stability by reducing the danger 
that the Soviets might be tempted to think 
in terms of a nuclear first strike. 

Q. Mr. President, do you share the appre- 
hension that SDI would give a new dimen- 
sion to the arms race by taking nuclear 
weapons into outer space and that this 
could heighten tensions at the decisionmak- 
ing levels of both the superpowers, making 
the world more unstable and insecure? 

The President. No, I’m certain the impact 
of SDI will be quite the opposite. Given the 


hope it offers the world, it will ease ten- 
sions, not increase them. 

Q. Some strategists have suggested that 
while the U.S.A. moves close to actual de- 
ployment of a defensive space weapons 
system, the Soviet Union would be under 
an increasingly desperate temptation to 
strike while it still has a chance. For that 
reason, would you not like to launch a joint 
superpower initiative for research in defen- 
sive space weapons so that the fears and 
suspicions raised by SDI are obviated? 

The President. As | said earlier, we are 
seeking agreement in Geneva on ways to 
strengthen deterrence through the intro- 
duction of defensive systems into the force 
structures of both sides, if the technologies 
which we are both investigating prove fea- 
sible and cost-effective. Our negotiators at 
Geneva are prepared to discuss how such a 
transition could be carried out in a stable 
manner. And I want very much to explain 
personally to General Secretary Gorbachev 
how important it is for him not to let this 
chance to set arms control on a more hope- 
ful course pass by. 

Q. What is the Soviet Union doing in the 
field of strategic defense? Do you think that 
the Soviet opposition to SDI is merely. pre- 
summit posturing similar to their opposition 
to cruise missile deployment in Western 
Europe? 

The President. Posturing is a good word. 
Although they have been treating strategic 
defenses as if they were solely an American 
invention, the Soviets, over the past 20 
years, have spent roughly as much for stra- 
tegic defense as they have for their massive 
offensive buildup. During this time, it has 
been the Soviets who have built the world’s 
most extensive network of civil defenses 
and the most widespread air defense 
system; who have deployed the world’s only 
operational ABM and antisatellite systems; 
and who have devoted extensive resources 
to investigating many of the very same 
technologies we are now examining in our 
SDI research. Some of these Soviet efforts, 
such as their construction of a large phased- 
array radar in central Siberia, are in clear 
violation of the 1972 ABM treaty; others are 
questionable under the treaty. 

In light of all this, Soviet criticism of SDI 
is more than a little hypocritical. It is quite 
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clear that the Soviets are intent on under- 
mining the U.S. SDI program, while mini- 
mizing any constraints on their own ongo- 
ing strategic defense activities. For our part, 
we believe that it is important that our two 
countries get down to a serious, no-non- 
sense dialog about the questions of how we 
might together enable our mutual interest 
in strategic defenses to lead to a more 
stable balance. 


U.S.-Soviet Relations and Developing 
Countries 


Q. All the ills of the world are not due to 
Russia. If there were no Russia, the prob- 
lems of poverty and underdevelopment of 
most of the world would still be there. Next 
month, the two strongest leaders of the 
world are meeting in Geneva. Is this not an 
opportunity to cry halt to the deployment 
and development of all new nuclear weap- 
ons and to divert the resources thus saved 
to improve the lot of the poorest countries 
of the world? 

The President. 1 certainly would like to 
see a world in which there are no nuclear 
weapons and plentiful resources devoted to 
the eradication of world poverty. I suspect 
that I won’t see such an ideal world during 
my lifetime, but I will do all I can to help 
this dream come true. If General Secretary 
Gorbachev and I can address some of our 
differences frankly, we will perhaps have 
taken one small step towards this goal, and 
no one should underestimate the impor- 
tance of that. 

Although the Soviet Union is not the 
source of all the troubles of the developing 
world, we do think that the Soviet Govern- 
ment has too often supported forces intent 
on imposing their rule by violence. This not 
only creates untold suffering and halts eco- 
nomic and social development but often in- 
troduces an East-West element in the dis- 
putes when there should be none. 

These practices must stop if we are to 
create a safer and better world. All nations 
are entitled to work out their destinies free 
from force and violence, particularly that 
coming from other countries. 

Let me suggest, then, one immediate way 
that the peoples of the West and the Soviet 
Union can help the poorer nations: by keep- 


ing the competition of ideas peaceful. Let 
there be competition by example—no sub- 
version of free governments, no invasion, 
no occupation, no injection of foreign 
troops to support factions in internal dis- 
putes. Developing habits of solving prob- 
lems peacefully would benefit all. We al- 
ready are observing those principles, be- 
cause they are the only ones consistent with 
our vision of the future. 

Perhaps I can close by saying a word 
about that vision as it applies to the devel- 
oping nations. As you know, the United 
States has contributed billions of dollars to 
economic and social development in all re- 
gions of the globe; most of this aid has gone 
to nations that won their independence 
during the past few decades. Hundreds of 
thousands of Third World students, many of 
them from India, have received American 
university educations. Both the U.S. Gov- 
ernment and private American donors are 
contributing great sums today to famine 
relief in especially needy countries. 

But, to be frank, aid levels aren’t the 
heart of the matter. The future of the de- 
veloping nations, both economic and politi- 
cal, really depends on the resolution of a 
broader issue; that is, whether those institu- 
tions of freedom are created that are the 
best, and in the long term the only source 
of economic growth and guarantee of indi- 
vidual dignity. India’s great victory in the 
past 40 years has been to protect those in- 
stitutions through good times and bad. The 
benefits you win from them are probably 
only just beginning. They are the basis of so 
much of the cultural vigor and economic 
dynamism that we see in your country now. 
Free institutions, however, aren't just a 
freak of history, something that only a few 
peoples can ever hope to enjoy. There’s no 
reason they can’t take deeper root through- 
out the Third World. If they do—well, 
almost anything will be possible. 


Note: As printed above, this item follows 
the text of the questions and answers which 
was released by the Office of the Press Sec- 
retary on October 22. 
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Department of Justice 





Nomination of John R. Bolton To Be an 
Assistant Attorney General (Office of 
Legislative and Intergovernmental 
Affairs). October 22, 1985 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate John R. Bolton to be an 
Assistant Attorney General (Office of Legis- 
lative and Intergovernmental Affairs). He 
would succeed Robert A. McConnell. 

Since 1983 Mr. Bolton has been a partner 
in the law firm of Covington & Burling in 
Washington, DC. Previously, he was execu- 
tive director of the Committee on Resolu- 
tions (Platform) at the Republican National 
Committee in 1983-1984; Assistant Admin- 
istrator for Program and Policy Coordina- 
tion at the Agency for International Devel- 
opment in 1982-1983; General Counsel at 
the Agency for International Development 
in 1982-1983; and an associate with Coving- 
ton & Burling in 1974-1981. 

He graduated from Yale College (B.A., 
1970) and Yale Law School (J.D., 1974). He 
was born November 20, 1948, in Baltimore, 
MD, and now resides in Arlington, VA. 


Department of Commerce 





Nomination of Alexander Hansen Good To 
Be Director General of the United States 
and Foreign Commercial Service. 

October 22, 1985 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate Alexander Hansen Good 
to be Director General of the United States 
and Foreign Commercial Service, Depart- 
ment of Commerce. He would succeed 
Kenneth S. George. 

Mr. Good is presently serving as Principal 
Deputy Assistant Secretary, International 
Economic Policy, Department of Com- 
merce. Previously, he was Deputy Solicitor 
of the Department of the Interior in 1983; 


Associate Solicitor for Energy and Re- 
sources, Department of the Interior, in 
1981-1983; and with the law firm of O’Mel- 
veny and Myers in 1976-1981. 

He graduated from the University of Cali- 
fornia (A.B., 1972) and Loyola University in 
Los Angeles (J.D., 1975). He was born De- 
cember 5, 1949, in Glendale, CA, and now 
resides in Washington, DC. 


United States Information Agency 





Nomination of Charles Edward Horner To 
Be Associate Director for Programs. 
October 22, 1985 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate Charles Edward Horner to 
be an Associate Director for Programs of 
the United States Information Agency. He 
would succeed Charles E. Courtney. 

Mr. Horner has been serving as Deputy 
Assistant Secretary of State for Science and 
Technology since October 1981. Previously, 
he served as U.S. Deputy Representative to 
the United Nations Conference on Law of 
the Sea (1981); at Georgetown University as 
a member of the adjunct faculty at the 
School of Foreign Service and as an associ- 
ate of the Landegger program in interna- 
tional business diplomacy; as senior legisla- 
tive assistant to Senator Daniel Moynihan; 
and on the staff of the Senate’s Subcommit- 
tee on National Security and International 
Operations. 

He has written on international issues for 
various publications, including the Wall 
Street Journal, Commentary, and American 
Spectator. He graduated from the Universi- 
ty of Pennsylvania (B.A., 1964) and the Uni- 
versity of Chicago (M.A., 1967). He studied 
in the Far East at National Taiwan Universi- 
ty and then at Tokyo University. He is mar- 
ried, has two children, and resides in Wash- 
ington, DC. He was born April 8, 1943, in 
New York City. 
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Uniformed Services University of the 
Health Sciences 





Nomination of Sam A. Nixon To Be a 
Member of the Board of Regents. 
October 22, 1985 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate Sam A. Nixon to be a 
member of the Board of Regents of the 
Uniformed Services University of the 
Health Sciences for a term expiring June 
20, 1991. He would succeed Caro Elise 
Luhrs. 


Dr. Nixon is currently director of the Uni- 
versity of Texas Health Science Center in 
— He has been a practicing physi- 

in family medicine and 
ps. since 1954 and was chief of staff at 
Memorial Hospital, Floresville, TX, 1968- 
1972. Dr. Nixon served in the U.S. Army 
Medical Corps in Korea, Japan, and Texas, 
1950-1954. 

He graduated from Texas A&M Universi- 
ty (B.S., 1946) and the University of Texas 
Medical Branch (M.D., 1950). Dr. Nixon is 
married, has four children, and resides in 
Houston, TX. He was born June 28, 1927, in 
Galveston, TX. 


National Advisory Council on Adult 
Education 





Appointment of Joyce Lee Gorringe as a 
Member. October 22, 1985 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to appoint Joyce Lee Gorringe to be a 
member of the National Advisory Council 
on Adult Education for a term expiring July 
10, 1988. This is a reappointment. 

Mrs. Gorringe has been owner and man- 
ager of Farm Business since 1959. She has 
also been a schoolteacher in elementary 
and secondary schools in the Chicago area, 
1965-1972. Mrs. Gorringe has been active 
in a number of civic programs for adult 
education and has served as a counselor for 
crisis intervention and family relations. 

She graduated from Northwestern Uni- 
versity (B.M., 1949) and has done graduate 
work at Valparaiso and Northwestern Uni- 
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versities. Mrs. Gorringe is married, has four 
children, and resides in Naperville, IL. She 
was born August 8, 1928, in Hammond, IN. 


President’s Commission on White 
House Fellowships 





Appointment of Six Members. 
October 22, 1985 





The President, today announced his in- 
tention to appoint the following individuals 
to be members of the President’s Commis- 
sion on White House Fellowships: 


Betty H. Brake has been active in political and 
civic activities in Oklahoma for many years. 
She graduated from the University of Oklaho- 
ma (B.A., 1942). She was born May 14, 1920, in 
Oklahoma City, OK. 

Francis Winford Cash is executive vice presi- 
dent of Marriott Corp. Prior to Marriott, he 
spent 10 years with Arthur Anderson & Co. He 
graduated from Brigham Young University 
(B.A., 1965). He was born March 16, 1942, in 
Buena Vista, VA and currently resides in Poto- 
mac, MD. He is married and has five children. 


LeGree S. Daniels has most recently served as 
chairman of the National Black Republican 
Council. Previously she was employed by the 
Bureau of Motor Vehicles, Commonwealth of 
Pennsylvania. She was born February 29, 1920, 
in Denmark, SC, and attended-Femple Univer- 
sity. She is married and has 15 foster children. 
She currently resides in Harrisburg, PA. 


Robert Elliott Freer, Jr., is a partner with the 
law firm of Wheeler and Wheeler. Previously 
he served as general counsel of Roswell, Kim- 
berly-Clark Corp. He graduated from Prince- 
ton University (B.A., 1963) and the University 
of Virginia (J.D., 1966). He was born February 
19, 1941, in Washington, DC. He is married, 
has four children, and currently resides in 
Chevy Chase, MD. 

Lester Bernard Korn is chairman of the board 
and chief executive officer of Korn/Ferry 
International. From 1960 to 1969, he was a 
partner with Peat, Marwick, Mitchell & Co. He 
graduated from UCLA (B.S., 1959; M.B.A., 
1960). He was born January 11, 1936, in New 
York, NY, and currently resides in Los Angeles, 
CA. He is married and has two children. 


Judith Anne Walter is Deputy Comptroller for 
Operations, Office of the Comptroller of the 
Currency. Her previous positions with Comp- 
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troller of the Currency include Director, Stra- 
tegic Planning; Acting Director, Strategic Anal- 
ysis; and Deputy Director, Strategic Analysis. 
She graduated from the University of Wiscon- 
sin (B.A., 1964); University of California at 
Berkeley (M.A., 1968; M.B.A., 1975). She was 
born February 14, 1941, in Ames, IA, and cur- 
rently resides in Washington, DC. She is mar- 
ried and has two children. 


National White House Conference on 
Small Business 





Appointment of Two Delegates. 
October 22, 1985 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to appoint the following individuals to 
be delegates to the National White House 
Conference on Small Business: 


Scott A. (Casey) Clugston is currently president 
of the Clugston Companies, Inc., a consulting 
firm. Previously Mr. Clugston was president of 
Oklahoma Energy Shutters, Inc., and from 
1972 to 1980, was vice president of Loveless 
Manufacturing Co. Mr. Clugston graduated 
from Kansas State College (B.S., 1967) and 
served in the United States Army, 1968-1972. 
He was born October 13, 1945, in Pittsburg, 
KS, and currently resides in Tulsa, OK. He is 
married and has two children. 

Henry Hammond Stith, Jr., is president and gen- 
eral manager of Stith Equipment Co. He grad- 
uated from Georgia Tech University (B.S., 
1958). He was born August 3, 1936, in Atlanta, 
GA, and currently resides in Atlanta. He is 
married and has one child. 


Roosevelt Campobello International 
Park Commission 





Appointment of Frances Barrett Hammer as 
an Alternate Member. October 22, 1985 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to appoint Frances Barrett Hammer to 
be an alternate member on the part of the 
United States on the Roosevelt Campobello 


International Park Commission. She will 
succeed Grace Tully. 

Mrs. Hammer is a member of the Amaz- 
ing Blue Ribbon 400 and is on the board of 
directors of the Armand Hammer United 
World College of the American West. She 
has participated in the Armand Hammer 
Conferences for Peace and Human Rights 
as well as other projects for improvements 
in human and cultural needs. Mrs. Hammer 
is one of the founders of the International 
Student Center at UCLA and a recipient of 
the Award of the American Women for 
International Understanding and Peace. 

Mrs. Hammer was born April 4, 1902, in 
Chicago, IL. She is married and resides in 
Los Angeles, CA. 


Generalized System of Preferences 





Letter to the Speaker of the House and the 
President of the Senate. October 22, 1985 





(Dear Mr. President:) 


I am writing to inform you of my intent 
to remove Portugal from the list of benefici- 
ary developing countries under the Gener- 
alized System of Preferences (GSP) Pro- 
gram, effective January 1, 1986. 

This action is required by section 502(b) 
of Title V of the Trade Act of 1974, as 
amended (the Act), which states that no 
member state of the European Communi- 
ties may be designated as eligible for GSP 
benefits. Portugal will become a member 
state of the European Communities on Jan- 
uary 1, 1986. 

This notice is being provided pursuant to 
section 502(a\2) of the Act. 

Sincerely, 


Dear Mr. Speaker: 


Ronald Reagan 


Note: This is the text of identical letters 
addressed to Thomas P. O’Neill, Jr., Speaker 
of the House of Representatives, and George 
Bush, President of the Senate. 
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A Time of Remembrance, 1985 





Proclamation 5396. October 23, 1985 





By the President of the United States 
of America 


A Proclamation 


The problem of terrorism has become an 
international concern that knows no bound- 
aries—religious, racial, political, or national. 
Thousands of men, women, and children 
have died at the hands of terrorists in na- 
tions around the world, and the lives of 
many more have been blighted by the fear 
and grief that terrorist attacks have caused 
to peace-loving peoples. Today, unfortu- 
nately, terrorism continues to claim many 
innocent lives. 

Recent events in the Middle East, includ- 
ing the piratic seizure of the ACHILLE 
LAURO and the brutal murder of Leon 

i r, only serve to remind us of the 
intolerable threat from terrorists. All Ameri- 
cans share the sorrow of the families of 
their victims, and we are determined that 
those responsible be brought to justice. 

October 23 is the second anniversary of 
the date on which the largest number of 
Americans was killed in a single act of ter- 
rorism—the bombing of the United States 
compound in Beirut, Lebanon on October 
23, 1983, in which 241 United States serv- 
icemen lost their lives. These brave soldiers 
died defending our cherished ideals of free- 
dom and peace. It is appropriate that we 
honor these men and all other victims of 
terrorism. Let us also offer our profound 
condolences to the families and friend. of 
the victims of these unprovoked and con- 
temptible acts of violence. 

The Congress, by Senate Joint Resolution 
104, has designated October 23, 1985, as “A 
Time of Remembrance” and authorized 
and requested the President to issue a proc- 
lamation in observance of this event. 

Now, Therefore, I, Ronald Reagan, Presi- 
dent of the United States of America, do 
hereby proclaim October 23, 1985, as A 
Time of Remembrance. I urge all Ameri- 
cans to take time to reflect on the sacrifices 
that have been made in the pursuit of 
peace and freedom. 

In Witness Whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand this twenty-third day of October, 
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in the year of our Lord nineteen hundred 
and eighty-five, and of the Independence of 
the United States of America the two hun- 
dred and tenth. 


Ronald Reagan 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis- 
ter, 11:38 a.m., October 23, 1985] 


United Nations 





Toast at a Luncheon for the Heads of 
Delegations to the 40th Session of the 
General Assembly. October 23, 1985 





Well, Mr. Secretary-General and distin- 
guished guests, on behalf of the people of 
the United States, I’m honored to be with 
you today to commemorate the 40th anni- 
versary of the United Nations. 

The world is a busy place. It’s full of 
movement and action, and it’s good for us 
to get away from things for an hour or two 
and meet in the quiet of this great room, 
consider the meaning of the United Na- 
tions, its past and its future. 

There are a great number of distin- 
guished world leaders here today. I believe, 
Mr. Secretary-General, that their presence 
bears witness to the enduring vitality of the 
idea of the United Nations. I believe it also 
bears witness to the success of your leader- 
ship during a challenging time for both the 
U.N. and the world. 

This anniversary, for all of us, a time for 
reflection as well as celebration. The na- 
tions and the peoples of the world value the 
United Nations for many things, but most, 
perhaps, for what it symbolizes. The U.N. 
began as a symbol of hope and reconcilia- 
tion 40 years ago after the worst war in 
history; it’s no less a symbol today. The 
United Nations is still a symbol of man’s 
great hope that some day he’ll be able to 
resolve all disputes through peaceful discus- 
sion and never again through the force of 
arms. The United Nations is a symbol of 
man’s long struggle to rise beyond his own 
flawed nature and live by the high ideals 
that the best of mankind have defined and 
declared down through the ages. 
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As the host country, the United States 
believes in the United Nations and in what 
it symbolizes. We have criticized it some- 
times in the past when we felt that it was 
not all it could be and should be. And we 
have on occasion been frustrated, but we 
have never stopped believing in its possi- 
bilities, and we’ve never stopped taking the 
United Nations seriously. That is why we 
are determined to see to it that the United 
Nations lives up to its noble potential to 
further the cause of freedom, defend indi- 
vidual rights, increase economic growth and 
well-being, and strengthen the rule of law. 

And so, today, 40 years after the birth of 
the United Nations and 15 years before the 
end of the century whose tribulations in- 
spired it, let us, together, seize the moment. 
Let us recapture the vision of the charter 
and recall the principles upon which the 
U.N. was founded. Let us resolve to make 
this organization and the world it repre- 
sents a better, safer place. And let us renew 
our commitment, individually and together, 
to peace and justice and the rights of man. 

And may I presume to suggest a toast to 
the Secretary-General and what he has ac- 
complished and what he is doing for all of 
us. 


Note: The President spoke at 2:45 p.m. in 
the North Delegate’s Lounge at the United 
Nations in response to a toast by Secretary- 
General Javier Perez de Cuellar de la Guerra. 


United Nations 





Address Before the 40th Session of the 
General Assembly. October 24, 1985 





Mr. President, Mr. Secretary-General, 
honored guests, and distinguished delegates, 
thank you for the honor of permitting me 
to speak on this anniversary for the United 
Nations. 

Forty years ago, the world awoke daring 
to believe hatred’s unyielding grip had fi- 
nally been broken, daring to believe the 
torch of peace would be protected in liber- 
ty’s firm grasp. Forty years ago, the world 
yearned to dream again innocent dreams, 


to believe in ideals with innocent trust. 
Dreams of trust are worthy, but in these 40 
years too many dreams have been shat- 
tered, too many promises have been 
broken, too many lives have been lost. The 
painful truth is that the use of violence to 
take, to exercise, and to preserve power re- 
mains a persistent reality in much of the 
world. 

The vision of the U.N. Charter—to spare 
succeeding generations this scourge of war— 
remains real. It still stirs our soul and warms 
our hearts, but it also demands of us a real- 
ism that is rockhard, clear-eyed, steady, and 
sure, a realism that understands the nations 
of the United Nations are not united. 

I come before you this morning preoccu- 
pied with peace, with ensuring that the dif- 
ferences between some of us not be permit- 
ted to degenerate into open conflict, and I 
come offering for my own country a new 
commitment, a fresh start. 

On this U.N. anniversary, we acknowl- 
edge its successes: the decisive action 
during the Korean war, negotiation of the 
nonproliferation treaty, strong support for 
decolonization, and the laudable achieve- 
ments by the United Nations High Commis- 
sioner for Refugees. Nor must we close our 
eyes to this organization’s disappointments: 
its failure to deal with real security issues, 
the total inversion of morality in the infa- 
mous Zionism-is-racism resolution, the poli- 
ticization of too many agencies, the misuse 
of too many resources. 

The U.N. is a political institution, and pol- 
itics requires compromise. We recognize 
that, but let us remember from those first 
days, one guiding star was supposed to light 
our path toward the U.N. vision of peace 
and progress—a star of freedom. 

What kind of people will we be 40 years 
from today? May we answer: free people, 
worthy of freedom and firm in the convic- 
tion that freedom is not the sole preroga- 
tive of a chosen few, but the universal right 
of all God’s children. 

This is the universal declaration of human 
rights set forth in 1948, and this is the af- 
firming flame the United States has held 
high to a watching world. We champion 
freedom not only because it is practical and 
beneficial but because it is morally right 


and just. 
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Free people whose governments rest 
upon the consent of the governed do not 
wage war on their neighbors. Free people 
blessed by economic opportunity and pro- 
tected by laws that respect the dignity of 
the individual are not driven toward the 
domination of others. 

We readily acknowledge that the United 
States is far from perfect. Yet we have en- 
deavored earnestly to carry out our respon- 
sibilities to the charter these past 40 years, 
and we take national pride in our contribu- 
tions to peace. We take pride in 40 years of 
helping avert a new world war and pride in 
our alliances that protect and preserve us 
and our friends from aggression. We take 
pride in the Camp David agreements and 
our efforts for peace in the Middle East, 
rooted in resolutions 242 and 338; in sup- 
porting Pakistan, target of outside intimida- 
tion; in assisting El] Salvador’s struggle to 
carry forward its democratic revolution; in 
answering the appeal of our Caribbean 
friends in Grenada; in seeing Grenada’s Rep- 
resentative here today voting the will of its 
own people; and we take pride in our pro- 
posals to reduce the weapons of war. 

We submit this history as evidence of our 
sincerity of purpose. But today it is more 
important to speak to you about what my 
country proposes to do in these closing 
years of the 20th century to bring about a 
safer, a more peaceful, a more civilized 
world. 

Let us begin with candor, with words that 
rest on plain and simple facts. The differ- 
ences between America and the Soviet 
Union are deep and abiding. 

The United States is a democratic nation. 
Here the people rule. We build no walls to 
keep them in, nor organize any system of 
police to keep them mute. We occupy no 
country. The only land abroad we occupy is 
beneath the graves where our heroes rest. 
What is called the West is a voluntary asso- 
ciation of free nations, all of whom fiercely 
value their independence and their sover- 
eignty. And as deeply as we cherish our 
beliefs, we do not seek to compel others to 
share them. 

When we enjoy these vast freedoms as 
we do, it’s difficult for us to understand the 
restrictions of dictatorships which seek to 
control each institution and every facet of 
people’s lives—the expression of their be- 
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liefs, their movements, and their contacts 
with the outside world. It’s difficult for us to 
understand the ideological premise that 
force is an acceptable way to expand a po- 
litical system. 

We Americans do not accept that any 
government has the right to command and 
order the lives of its people, that any nation 
has an historic right to use force to export 
its ideology. This belief, regarding the 
nature of man and the limitations of gov- 
ernment, is at the core of our deep and 
abiding differences with the Soviet Union, 
differences that put us into natural conflict 
and competition with one another. 

Now, we would welcome enthusiastically 
a true competition of ideas; welcome a 
competition of economic strength and sci- 
entific and artistic creativity; and, yes, wel- 
come a competition for the good will of the 
world’s people. But we cannot accommo- 
date ourselves to the use of force and sub- 
version to consolidate and expand the reach 
of totalitarianism. 

When Mr. Gorbachev and I meet in 
Geneva next month, I look to a fresh start 
in the relationship of our two nations. We 
can and should meet in the spirit that we 
can deal with our differences peacefully. 
And that is what we expect. 

The only way to resolve differences is to 
understand them. We must have candid 
and complete discussions of where dangers 
exist and where peace is being disrupted. 
Make no mistake, our policy of open and 
vigorous competition rests on a realistic 
view of the world. And therefore, at 
Geneva we must review the reasons for the 
current level of mistrust. 

For example, in 1972 the international 
community negotiated in good faith a ban 
on biological and toxin/weapons; in 1975 we 
negotiated the Helsinki accords on human 
rights and freedoms; and during the decade 
just past, the United States and the Soviet 
Union negotiated several agreements on 
strategic weapons. And yet we feel it will 
be necessary at Geneva to discuss with the 
Soviet Union what we believe are violations 
of a number of the provisions in all of these 
agreements. Indeed, this is why it is impor- 
tant that we have this opportunity to air 
our differences through face-to-face meet- 
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ings, to let frank talk substitute for anger 
and tension. 

The United States has never sought trea- 
ties merely to paper over differences. We 
continue to believe that a nuclear war is 
one that cannot be won and must never be 
fought. And that is why we have sought for 
nearly 10 years, still seek, and will discuss in 
Geneva, radical, equitable, verifiable reduc- 
tions in these vast arsenals of offensive nu- 
clear weapons. 

At the beginning of the latest round of 
the ongoing negotiations in Geneva, the 
Soviet Union presented a specific proposal 
involving numerical values. We are study- 
ing the Soviet counterproposal carefully. I 
believe that within their proposal there are 
seeds which we should nurture, and in the 
coming weeks we will seek to establish a 
geniune process of give-and-take. 

The United States is also seeking to dis- 
cuss with the Soviet Union in Geneva the 
vital relationship between offensive and de- 
fensive systems, including the possibility of 
moving toward a more stable and secure 
world in which defenses play a growing 
role. 

The ballistic missile is the most awesome, 
threatening, and destructive weapon in the 
history of man. Thus, I welcome the inter- 
est of the new Soviet leadership in the re- 
duction of offensive strategic forces. Ulti- 
mately, we must remove this menace, once 
and for all, from the face of the Earth. 

Until that day, the United States seeks to 
escape the prison of mutual terror by re- 
search and testing that could, in time, 
enable us to neutralize the threat of these 
ballistic missiles and, ultimately, render 
them obsolete. 

How is Moscow threatened if the capitals 
of other nations are protected? We do not 
ask that the Soviet leaders, whose country 
has suffered so much from war, to leave 
their people defenseless against foreign 
attack. Why then do they insist that we 
remain undefended? Who is threatened if 
Western research and Soviet research, that 
is itself well-advanced, should develop a 
nonnuclear system which would threaten 
not human beings but only ballistic missiles? 

Surely, the world will sleep more secure 
when these missiles have been rendered 
useless, militarily and politically; when the 
sword of Damocles that has hung over our 


planet for too many decades is lifted by 
Western and Russian scientists working to 
shield their citizens and one day shut down 
space as an avenue of weapons of mass de- 
struction. 

If we’re destined by history to compete, 
militarily, to keep the peace, then let us 
compete in systems that defend our soci- 
eties rather than weapons which can de- 
stroy us both and much of God’s creation 
along with us. 

Some 18 years ago, then Premier Aleksei 
Kosygin was asked about a moratorium on 
the development of an antimissile defense 
system. The official news agency, TASS, re- 
ported that he replied with these words: “I 
believe the defensive systems, which pre- 
vent attack, are not the cause of the arms 
race, but constitute a factor preventing the 
death of people. Maybe an antimissile 
system is more expensive than an offensive 
system, but it is designed not to kill people, 
but to preserve human lives.” 

Preserving lives—no peace is more funda- 
mental than that. Great obstacles lie ahead, 
but they should not deter us. Peace is God’s 
commandment. Peace is the holy shadow 
cast by men treading on the path of virtue. 

But just as we all know what peace is, we 
certainly know what peace is not. Peace 
based on repression cannot be true peace 
and is secure only when individuals are free 
to direct their own governments. 

Peace based on partition cannot be true 
peace. Put simply: Nothing can justify the 
continuing and permanent division of the 
European Continent. Walls of partition and 
distrust must give way to greater communi- 
cation for an open world. Before leaving for 
Geneva, I shall make new proposals to 
achieve this goal. 

Peace based on mutual fear cannot be 
true peace, because staking our future on a 
precarious balance of terror is not good 
enough. The world needs a balance of 
safety. 

And finally, a peace based on averting 
our eyes from trouble cannot be true peace. 
The consequences of conflict are every bit 
as tragic when the destruction is contained 
within one country. 

Real peace is what we seek, and that is 
why today the United States is presenting 
an initiative that addresses what will be a 
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central issue in Geneva—the issue of re- 
gional conflicts in Africa, Asia, and Central 
America. 

Our own position is clear: As the oldest 
nation of the New World, as the first antico- 
lonial power, the United States rejoiced 
when decolonization gave birth to so many 
new nations after World War II. We have 
always supported the right of the people of 
each nation to define their own destiny. We 
have given $300 billion since 1945 to help 
people of other countries, and we’ve tried 
to help friendly governments defend 
against aggression, subversion, and terror. 

We have noted with great interest similar 
expressions of peaceful intent by leaders of 
the Soviet Union. I am not here to chal- 
lenge the good faith of what they say. But 
isn’t it important for us to weigh the record 
as well? In Afghanistan, there are 118,000 
Soviet troops prosecuting war against the 
Afghan people. In Cambodia, 140,000 
Soviet-backed Vietnamese soldiers wage a 
war of occupation. In Ethiopia, 1,700 Soviet 
advisers are involved in military planning 
and support operations along with 2,500 
Cuban combat troops. In Angola, 1,200 
Soviet military advisers involved in plan- 
ning and supervising combat operations 
along with 35,000 Cuban troops. In Nicara- 
gua, some 8,000 Soviet-bloc and Cuban per- 
sonnel, including about 3,500 military and 
secret police personnel. 

Ali of these conflicts—some of them un- 
derway for a decade—originate in local dis- 
putes, but they share a common characteris- 
tic: They are the consequence of an ideolo- 
gy imposed from without, dividing nations 
and creating regimes that are, almost from 
the day they take power, at war with their 
own people. And in each case, Marxism- 
Leninism’s war with the people becomes 
war with their neighbors. 

These wars are exacting a staggering 
human toll and threaten to spill across na- 
tional boundaries and trigger dangerous 
confrontations. Where is it more appropri- 
ate than right here at the United Nations to 
call attention to article II of our charter, 
which instructs members to refrain “from 
the use or threat or use of force against the 
territorial integrity or political independ- 
ence of any state. . . ”? 

During the past decade, these wars 
played a large role in building suspicions 
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and tensions in my country over the pur- 
pose of Soviet policy. This gives us an extra 
reason to address them seriously today. 

Last year, I proposed from this podium 
that the United States and Soviet Union 
hold discussions on some of these issues, and 
we have done so. But I believe these prob- 
lems need more than talk. For that reason, 
we are proposing and are fully committed 
to support a regional peace process that 
seeks progress on three levels. 

First, we believe the starting point must 
be a process of negotiation among the war- 
ring parties in each country I’ve mentioned, 
which in the case of Afghanistan includes 
the Soviet Union. The form of these talks 
may and should vary, but negotiations and 
an improvement of internal political condi- 
tions are essential to achieving an end to 
violence, the withdrawal of foreign troops, 
and national reconciliation. 

There is a second level. Once negotia- 
tions take hold and the parties directly in- 
volved are making real progress, represent- 
atives of the United States and the Soviet 
Union should sit down together. It is not for 
us to impose any solutions in this separate 
set of talks; such solutions would not last. 
But the issue we should address is how best 
to support the ongoing talks among the 
warring parties. In some cases, it might well 
be appropriate to consider guarantees for 
any agreements already reached. But in 
every case, the primary task is to promote 
this goal: verified elimination of the foreign 
military presence and restraint on the flow 
of outside arms. 

And finally, if these first two steps are 
successful, we could move on to the third: 
welcoming each country back into the 
world economy so its citizens can share in 
the dynamic growth that other developing 
countries, countries that are at peace, enjoy. 
Despite past differences with these regimes, 
the United States would respond generously 
to their democratic reconciliation with their 
own people, their respect for human rights, 


_and their return to the family of free na- 


tions. 

Of course, until such time as these negoti- 
ations result in definitive progress, Ameri- 
ca’s support for struggling democratic resist- 
ance forces must not and shall not cease. 
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This plan is bold; it is realistic. It is not a 
substitute for existing peacemaking efforts; 
it complements them. We’re not trying to 
solve every conflict in every region of the 
globe, and we recognize that each conflict 
has its own character. Naturally, other re- 
gional problems will require different ap- 
proaches. But we believe that the recurrent 
pattern of conflict that we see in these five 
cases ought to be broken as soon as possible. 

We must begin somewhere, so let us 
begin where there is great need and great 
hope. This will be a clear step forward to 
help people choose their future more 
freely. Moreover, this is an extraordinary 
opportunity for the Soviet side to make a 
contribution to regional peace which, in 
turn, can promote future dialog and negoti- 
ations on other critical issues. 

With hard work and imagination, there is 
no limit to what, working together, our na- 
tions can achieve. Gaining a peaceful reso- 
lution of these conflicts will open whole 
new vistas of peace and progress—the dis- 
covery that the promise of the future lies 
not in measures of military defense or the 
control of weapons, but in the expansion of 
individual freedom and human rights. 

Only when the human spirit can worship, 
create, and build; only when people are 
given a personal stake in determining their 
own destiny and benefiting from their own 
risks, do societies become prosperous, pro- 
gressive, dynamic, and free. 

We need only open our eyes to the eco- 
nomic evidence all around us. Nations that 
deny their people opportunity—in Eastern 
Europe, Indochina, southern Africa, and 
Latin America—without exception, are 
dropping further behind in the race for the 
future. But where we see enlightened lead- 
ers who understand that economic freedom 
and personal incentive are key to develop- 
ment, we see economies striding forward. 
Singapore, Taiwan, and South Korea, India, 
Botswanna, and China—these are among 
the current and emerging success stories 
because they have the courage to give eco- 
nomic incentives a chance. 

Let us all heed the simple eloquence in 
Andrei Sakharov’s Nobel Peace Prize mes- 
sage: “International trust, mutual under- 
standing, disarmament and international se- 
curity are inconceivable without an open 
society with freedom of information, free- 


dom of conscience, the right to publish and 
the right to travel and choose the country 
in which one wishes to live.” 

At the core, this is an eternal truth; free- 
dom works. That is the promise of the open 
world and awaits only our collective grasp. 
Forty years ago, hope came alive again for a 
world that hungered for hope. I believe fer- 
vently that hope is still alive. 

The United States has spoken with candor 
and conviction today, but that does not 
lessen these strong feelings held by every 
American. It’s in the nature of Americans to 
hate war and its destructiveness. We would 
rather wage our struggle to rebuild and 
renew, not to tear down. We would rather 
fight against hunger, disease, and catastro- 
phe. We would rather engage our adversar- 
ies in the battle of ideals and ideas for the 
future. 

These principles emerge from the innate 
openness and good character of our people 
and from our long struggle and sacrifice for 
our liberties and the liberties of others. 
Americans always yearn for peace. They 
have a passion for life.-They carry in their 
hearts a deep capacity for reconciliation. 

Last year at this General Assembly, I indi- 
cated there was every reason for the United 
States and the Soviet Union to shorten the 
distance between us. In Geneva, the first 
meeting between our heads of government 
in more than 6 years, Mr. Gorbachev and I 
will have that opportunity. 

So, yes, let us go to Geneva with both 
sides committed to dialog. Let both sides go 
committed to a world with fewer nuclear 
weapons, and some day with none. Let both 
sides go committed to walk together on a 
safer path into the 21st century and to lay 
the foundation for enduring peace. 

It is time, indeed, to do more than just 
talk of a better world. It is time to act. And 
we will act when nations cease to try to 
impose their ways upon others. And we will 
act when they realize that we, for whom 
the achievement of freedom has come dear, 
will do what we must to preserve it from 
assault. 

America is committed to the world be- 
cause so much of the world is inside Amer- 
ica. After all, only a few miles from this 
very room is our Statue of Liberty, past 
which life began anew for millions, where 
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the peoples from nearly every country in 
this hall joined to build these United States. 
The blood of each nation courses through 
the American vein and feeds the spirit that 
compels us to involve ourselves in the fate 
of this good Earth. It is the same spirit that 
warms our heart in concern to help ease 
the desperate hunger that grips proud 
people on the African Continent. 

It is the internationalist spirit that came 
together last month when our neighbor 
Mexico was struck suddenly by an earth- 
quake. Even as the Mexican nation moved 
vigorously into action, there were heart- 
warming offers by other nations offering to 
help and glimpses of people working to- 
gether, without concern for national self- 
interest or gain. 

And if there was any meaning to salvage 
out of that tragedy, it was found one day in 
a huge mound of rubble that was once the 
Juarez Hospital in Mexico City. A week 
after that terrible event, and as another day 
of despair unfolded, a team of workers 
heard a faint sound coming from some- 
where in the heart of the crushed concrete. 
Hoping beyond hope, they quickly bur- 
rowed toward it. And as the late afternoon 
light faded, and racing against time, they 
found what they had heard, and the first of 
three baby girls, newborn infants, emerged 
to the safety of the rescue team. And let me 
tell you the scene through the eyes of one 
who was there. “Everyone was so quiet 
when they lowered that little baby down in 
a basket covered with blankets. The baby 
didn’t make a sound either. But the minute 
they put her in the Red Cross ambulance, 
everybody just got up and cheered.” Well, 
amidst all that hopelessness and debris 
came a timely and timeless lesson for us all. 
We witnessed the miracle of life. 

It is on this that I believe our nations can 
make a renewed commitment. The miracle 
of life is given by One greater than our- 
selves, but once given, each life is ours to 
nurture and preserve, to foster, not only for 
today’s world but for a better one to come. 

There is no purpose more noble than for 
us to sustain and celebrate life in a turbu- 
lent world, and that is what we must do 
now. We have no higher duty, no greater 
cause as humans. Life and the preservation 
of freedom to live it in dignity is what we 
are on this Earth to do. Everything we 
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work to achieve must seek that end so that 
some day our prime ministers, our pre- 
miers, our presidents and our general secre- 
taries will talk not of war and peace, but 
only of peace. 

We’ve had 40 years to begin. Let us not 
waste one more moment to give back to 
the world all that we can in return for this 
miracle of life. 

Thank you all. God bless you all. 


Note: The President spoke at 10:08 a.m. in 
the General Assembly Hall at the United 
Nations. Upon arriving at the United Na- 
tions, the President was greeted by Secre- 
tary-General Javier Perez de Cuellar de la 
Guerra. 


United Nations 





Informal Exchange With Reporters. 
October 24, 1985 





Q. Mr. President, why were you so tough 
in outlining Soviet misdeeds today? 

The President. You haven’t been around 
for previous photo ops, but I’ve made it a 
rule today not to take any questions. 

Q. Mr. Shevardnadze, what did you think 
of the President’s speech, sir? 

The Foreign Minister. Well, I’ve outlined 
it in my speech today. 

Q. It sounded like you didn’t like it. 

Q. Are you going to talk to Mr. Shevard- 
nadze about your plan for settling regional 
conflicts in this meeting? 

The President. No answers, Sam [Sam 
Donaldson, ABC News]. 

Q. Mr. President, Ortega says that your 
speech flew in the face of peace. 

The President. Never have I regretted so 
much that I’m not giving an answer as on 
that one. 

Q. Is there any questions you will answer? 

Q. Mr. Shevardnadze, what, sir, do you 
think of the President’s plan for settling re- 
gional conflicts? 

The Foreign Minister. That’s what we 
shall be discussing. 

Q. In this meeting here? 

Q. Does it make arms control—— 
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The Foreign Minister. 1 don’t think we 
shall be able to discuss it today because of the 
shortage of time—all of it today. 

Q. But does it have some positive aspects? 

The Foreign Minister. If there were no 
positive seeds we would not have met at all. 

Q. Do you think it makes arms control 
less important, Mr. Shevardnadze? 

Mr. Weinberg. Let’s go, Andrea [Andrea 
Mitchell, NBC News], we’re done. 


Note: The exchange began at 4 p.m. at the 
Waldorf-Astoria Hotel during a photo op- 
portunity prior to the President’s meeting 
with Soviet Foreign Minister Eduard She- 
vardnadze. 

Mark Weinberg is Assistant Press Secre- 
tary to the President. 

As printed above, this item follows the 
text of the White House press release. 


United States Ambassador to Australia 
and Nauru 





Nomination of Laurence William Lane, Jr. 
October 24, 1985 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate Laurence William Lane, 
Jr., of California, as Ambassador to Australia 
and to serve concurrently as Ambassador to 
the Republic of Nauru. He would succeed 
Robert Dean Nesen. 

Since 1946 to the present, Mr. Lane has 
been with the Lane Publishing Co. in 
Menlo Park, CA, serving in various positions 
such as marketing representative, salesman, 
editorial assistant, sales manager, vice presi- 
dent, president, and chairman of the board. 
He is also publisher of Sunset Magazine. 
From 1965 to the present, he was a 
member of the advisory board for Liberty 
Mutual Insurance Company of Northern 
California; 1967 to the present, a member 
of the board of directors of the California 
Water Service Co. in San Jose; 1971 to the 
present, a member of the board of directors 
of Crown Zellerback Corp. in San Francis- 
co; and 1980 to the present, a member of 
the board of directors of Pacific Gas and 
Electric Co. in San Francisco. Mr. Lane’s 


government service has included chairman- 
ship of the Water Panel, Governor’s “Cali- 
fornia Changing Environment” in 1969; 
1972, Chairman, President’s Commission 
for National Parks Centennial; 1973-1974, 
member, President’s National Advisory 
Committee on Oceans and Atmosphere; 
1974-1985, member, Secretary of the Inte- 
rior Advisory Council for National Parks; 
1975, Ambassador/Commissioner General 
of the U.S. Exhibition at the International 
Ocean Exposition in Okinawa, Japan; 1976- 
1981 chairman of the Pacific Area Travel 
Association, USTS/Commerce; and 1981- 
1983 a member of the National Productivi- 
ty Advisory Committee. He was also mayor 
and councilman, town council of Portola 
Valley, CA. 

Mr. Lane graduated from Stanford Uni- 
versity (B.A., 1942). He served in the 
United States Navy from 1942-1946. His 
foreign language is Spanish. He is married 
to the former Donna Jean Gimbel and has 
three children. He was born November 7, 
1919, in Des Moines, IA, and currently re- 
sides in Portola Valley, CA. 


United States Ambassador to Rwanda 





Nomination of John Edwin Upston. 
October 24, 1985 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate John Edwin Upston, of 
Virginia, as Ambassador to the Republic of 
Rwanda. He would succeed John Blane. 

Mr. Upston was an associate with Draper, 
Gaither, and Anderson in Palo Alto, CA, 
from 1959 to 1964. In 1964 he became a 
member of the management planning staff 
(West Africa) with the Department of State. 
From 1966 to 1968, he was a member of 
the permanent U.S. delegation to the 
United Nations in New York and an adviser 
in the Bureau of International Organization 
Affairs in the Department. In 1969 he was 
an associate with the investment banking 
firm of Burnham and Co. Mr. Upston then 
returned to the Department in 1971 to 
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serve as special assistant to the Under Sec- 
retary of Management, where he remained 
until 1973 when he became Executive Di- 
rector, U.S. National Commission for Educa- 
tional, Scientific and Cultural Organization 
(UNESCO), United Nations, in the Depart- 
ment. In 1981 he was a Presidential dele- 
gate to the independence of Antigua and 
Barbuda. In 1981 he also served as a 
member of the White House Puerto Rico 
Task Force. Since 1981 he has been Depart- 
ment of State coordinator for Caribbean Af- 
fairs. 

Mr. Upston graduated from Stanford Uni- 
versity (A.B., 1958). He has four children. 
He was born April 17, 1935, in Maxwell 
Field, AL, and currently resides in Lees- 
burg, VA. 


National Mediation Board 





Nomination of Helen M. Witt To Be a 
Member. October 24, 1985 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate Helen M. Witt of Pennsyl- 
vania to be a member of the National Medi- 
ation Board for the term expiring July 1, 
1988. This is a reappointment. 

Mrs. Witt has been a member of the Na- 
tional Mediation Board since 1983. Previ- 
ously, she was assistant to the chairman, 
board of arbitration, USS/USWA, in 1975- 
1982; special arbitrator, U.S. Steel Corp. 
and United Steelworkers of America in 
1974; appointed to the first expedited arbi- 
tration panel formulated by Coordinating 
Committee Steel Companies and _ the 
United Steelworkers under the 1971 basic 
agreements in 1972; and was in the private 
practice of law with the firms of Cleland, 
Heurtt & Witt and Witt & Witt in 1970- 
1974. 

Mrs. Witt graduated from Dickinson Col- 
lege (B.A., 1955) and the University of Pitts- 
burgh School of Law (J.D., 1969). She is 
married, has five children, and resides in 
Washington, DC. Mrs. Witt was born July 
13, 1933, in Atlantic City, NJ. 
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White House Staff 





Appointment of Stephen I. Danzansky as 
Senior Director of International Economic 
Affairs and Special Assistant to the 
President for National Security Affairs. 
October 24, 1985 





The President today announced the ap- 
pointment of Stephen I. Danzansky as 
Senior Director of International Economic 
Affairs and Special Assistant to the Presi- 
dent for National Security Affairs. 

Mr. Danzansky is a partner in the Wash- 
ington office of the law firm of Willkie Farr 
& Gallagher, where he served as managing 
partner. 

He has been appointed under three Presi- 
dents and elected Chairman of the District 
of Columbia Law Revision Commission; has 
been an adjunct professor at George Wash- 
ington University School of Law; and is a 
member of the D.C. Bar Association, Inter- 
national Trade Commission Trial Lawyers 
Committee, and the International Law In- 
stitute Advisory Board. He was appointed 
by President Reagan to serve as a member 
of the Advisory Committee for Trade Nego- 
tiations. 

Mr. Danzansky has also served as an offi- 
cer and director of numerous civic and cul- 
tural organizations. He graduated from 
Washington & Lee University (B.A., 1961) 
and George Washington University School 
of Law (J.D., 1964). He is married to Joan 
Winston Cox. They have two children and 
reside in Washington, DC. He was born July 
31, 1939. 


White House Staff 





Appointment of Ronald Keith Sable as 
Special Assistant to the President for 
National Security Affairs and Senior 
Director of Legislative Affairs for the 
National Security Council. 

October 24, 1985 





The President today announced the ap- 
pointment of Ronald Keith Sable as Special 
Assistant to the President for National Secu- 





rity Affairs and Senior Director of Legisla- 
tive Affairs for the National Security Coun- 
cil. He will succeed Christopher M. 
Lehman. 

Mr. Sable, has served since December 
1983 as Director of Legislative Affairs for 
the National Security Council. Previously he 
served as special assistant to Kenneth M. 
Duberstein, Assistant to the President for 
Legislative Affairs. Prior to that time, Mr. 
Sable served as Chief of Air Operations, 
Office of the Secretary of the Air Force, 
1979-1982, and Air Force advance agent 
for Presidential travel from 1974 to 1978. 

Mr. Sable, a commercial and military 
pilot, is retired from the Air Force (colonel). 
He graduated from Iowa Wesleyan College 
(B.S., 1963) and Southern Illinois University 
(M.S., international relations, 1975). He also 
studied international security affairs at Har- 
vard University. He is a recipient of the 
Valley Forge Freedoms Foundation George 
Washington Honor Medal, the Defense Su- 
perior Service Medal, the Distinguished 
Flying Cross, the Meritorious Service 
Medal, and the Air Medal. 

Mr. Sable is married and has one child. 
He was born May 8, 1941, in Farmington, 
IA, and currently resides in Alexandria, VA. 


White House Staff 





Appointment of Raymond F. Burghardt as 
Special Assistant to the President for 
National Security Affairs. 

October 24, 1985 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to appoint Raymond F. Burghardt as 
Special Assistant to the President for Na- 
tional Security Affairs. Mr. Burghardt will 
succeed Constantine C. Menges as Senior 
Director of Latin American Affairs on the 
National Security Council staff. 

Mr. Burghardt has served on the National 
Security Council staff since March 1984 as 
Director of Latin American Affairs, with re- 
sponsibility for Central America and the 
Caribbean region. Prior to joining the Na- 
tional Security Council staff, Mr. Burghardt, 
a career Foreign Service officer, was chief 
of the political section at the American Em- 
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bassy in Honduras. His earlier Latin Ameri- 
can experience included an assignment as 
political officer in Guatemala, 1973-1975. 
Before joining the Foreign Service in 1969, 
Mr. Burghardt spent 1 year as a Peace 
Corps volunteer in Colombia. Mr. Burg- 
hardt also has had extensive experience in 
east Asia, including assignments in Saigon 
and Hong Kong and in the State Depart- 
ment’s Bureau of East Asian Affairs. 

Mr. Burghardt graduated from Columbia 
College (B.A., 1967) and attended Columbia 
University’s School of International Affairs. 
He is married to the former Susan Day, and 
they have two children. He was born on 
May 27, 1945, in New York City and resides 
in Great Falls, VA. 





Digest of Other 
White House Announcements 





The following list includes the President’s 
public schedule and other items of general 
interest announced by the Office of the 


Press Secretary and not included elsewhere 
in this issue. 





October 21 
The President met at the White House 
with: 
—members of the White House staff; 
—Congressman G.V. Montgomery of Mis- 
sissippi and Susan Aiken, Miss America. 


October 22 

The President met at the White House 

with: 

—members of the White House staff; 

—the Republican congressional leader- 
ship, to discuss foreign and domestic 
issues; 

—Senator Paul Laxalt of Nevada, to dis- 
cuss the Senator’s meeting with Presi- 
dent Ferdinand E. Marcos of the Phil- 
ippines in Manila; 

—Prime Minister Herbert Blaize of Gre- 
nada; 

—Kamoya Kimeu, of Kenya, recipient of 
the National Geographic John Oliver 
La Gorce Medal for his anthropological 
achievements in Africa; 
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—the House Appropriations Committee, 
to discuss the ABM treaty and strategic 
defense appropriations. 


October 23 

In the morning, the President went to 
New York to address the 40th Session of the 
United Nations General Assembly. Upon ar- 
rival, he proceeded to the Waldorf-Astoria 
Hotel, where he stayed during his visit. 

In the afternoon, the President went to 
the United Nations to attend a reception and 
luncheon for the heads of state and govern- 
ment participating in the session. The lunch- 
eon was hosted by United Nations Secretary- 
General Javier Perez de Cuellar de la 
Guerra. 

Following the luncheon, the President re- 
turned to his suite at the hotel where he 
held bilateral meetings with Prime Minister 
Rajiv Gandhi of India, President Moham- 
mad Zia-ul-Hagq of Pakistan, and Prime Min- 
ister Margaret Thatcher of the United King- 
dom. 

In the evening, the President hosted a 
reception for the heads of state and govern- 
ment and their accompanying foreign min- 
isters at the hotel. 


October 24 

Following his address before the United 
Nations Assembly, the President went to 
the United States Mission where he met 
with Prime Minister Bettino Craxi of Italy 
and later with allied leaders. The President 
then returned to his suite at the Waldorf- 
Astoria Hotel where he met with Prime 
Minister Martin Brian Mulroney of Canada. 

In the evening, the President hosted a 
reception and working dinner for allied 
leaders at the hotel. 

The White House announced that the 
President has invited President Leon 
Febres-Cordero of the Republic of Ecuador 
to make an official working visit to the 
United States. President Febres-Cordero has 
accepted the invitation and will meet with 
President Reagan at the White House on 
January 8, 1986. 


October 25 

In the morning, the President held bilat- 
eral meetings in his suite at the Waldorf- 
Astoria Hotel with Prime Minister Yasuhiro 
Nakasone of Japan and with Chancellor 
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Helmut Kohl of the Federal Republic of 
Germany. 

He later met at the hotel with the family 
of Leon Klinghoffer, a victim of the hijack- 
ing of the Achille Lauro. 

The President then returned to Andrews 
Air Force Base, MD, where he boarded 
Marine One and left for a weekend stay at 
Camp David, MD. 





Nominations 
Submitted to the Senate 





The following list does not include promo- 
tions of members of the Uniformed Services, 
nominations to the Service Academies, or 
nominations of Foreign Service officers. 





Submitted October 21 


Charles Roger Carlisle, 

of Vermont, for the rank of Ambassador 
during his tenure of service as United States 
Negotiator on Textile Matters. 


Robert Logan Clarke, 

of Texas, to be Comptroller of the Currency 
for a term of 5 years, vice C.T. Conover, 
resigned. 


Gerald Ralph Riso, 

of New York, to be an Assistant Secretary of 
the Interior, vice J. Robinson West, re- 
signed. 


Jerry Lee Calhoun, 

of Washington, to be a member of the Fed- 
eral Labor Relations Authority for the re- 
mainder of the term expiring July 29, 1987, 
vice Barbara Jean Mahone, resigned. 


William J. McGinnis, Jr., 

of New Jersey, to be a member of the Fed- 
eral Labor Relations Authority for a term of 
5 years expiring July 1, 1989, vice Ronald 
W. Haughton, term expired, to which posi- 
tion he was appointed during the recess of 
the Senate from October 12, 1984, until 
January 3, 1985. 





Nominations—Continued 
Submitted October 22 


Alan B. Johnson, 

of Wyoming, to be United States District 
Judge for the District of Wyoming, vice a 
new position created by P.L. 98-353, ap- 
proved July 10, 1984. 


Submitted October 23 


Frank X. Altimari, 

of New York, to be United States Circuit 
Judge for the Second Circuit, vice Ellsworth 
A. VanGraafeiland, retired. 


Jefferson B. Sessions III, 
of Alabama, to be United States District 
Judge for the Southern District of Alabama, 
vice a new position created by P.L. 98-353, 
approved July 10, 1984. 


Morris S. Arnold, 

of Arkansas, to be United States District 
Judge for the Western District of Arkansas, 
vice a new position created by P.L. 98-353, 
approved July 10, 1984. 


Robert L. Miller, Jr., 

of Indiana, to be United States District 
Judge for the Northern District of Indiana, 
vice a new position created by P.L. 98-353, 
approved July 10, 1984. 


Garrett E. Brown, Jr., 
of New Jersey, to be United States District 
Judge for the District of New Jersey, vice a 
new position created by P.L. 98-353, ap- 
proved July 10, 1984. 


Stanley A. Twardy, Jr., 

of Connecticut, to be United States Attor- 
ney for the District of Connecticut for the 
term of 4 years , vice Alan H. Nevas. 


William C. Carpenter, Jr., 

of Delaware, to be United States Attor-ey 
for the District of Delaware for the term of 
4 years, vice Joseph J. Farnan, Jr., resigned. 


Benjamin L. Burgess, Jr., 

of Kansas, to be United States Attorney for 
the District of Kansas for the term of 4 
years, vice Jim J. Marquez, resigned. 
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Nominations—Continued 
Submitted October 23—Continued 


Marvin Collins, 

of Texas, to be United States Attorney for 
the Northern District of Texas for the term 
of 4 years, vice James A. Rolfe, resigned. 


Submitted October 25 


John R. Bolton, 

of Virginia, to be an Assistant Attorney 
General, vice Robert A. McConnell, re- 
signed. 





Checklist 
of White House Press Releases 





The following list contains releases of the 
Office of the Press Secretary which are not 
included in this issue. 





Released October 22 


Announcement: 

Nomination of Alan B. Johnson to be United 
States District Judge for the District of Wy- 
oming 


Transcript: 

Press briefing following the President’s 
meeting with the Republican congressional 
leadership to discuss foreign and domestic 
issues—by Senate Majority Leader Robert 
Dole and House Minority Leader Robert H. 
Michel 


Released October 23 


Announcement: 

Nomination of Frank X. Altimari to be 
United States Circuit Judge for the Second 
Circuit 


Announcement: 

Nomination of Morris S. Arnold to be 
United States District Judge for the West- 
ern District of Arkansas 


Announcement: 
Nomination of Garrett E. Brown, Jr., to be 


United States District Judge for the District 
of New Jersey 
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Checklist—Continued 
Released October 23—Continued 


Announcement: 

Nomination of Benjamin L. Burgess, Jr., to 
be United States Attorney for the District of 
Kansas 


Announcement: 

Nomination of William C. Carpenter, Jr., to 
be United States Attorney for the District of 
Delaware 


Announcement: 

Nomination of Marvin Collins to be United 
States Attorney for the Northern District of 
Texas 


Announcement: 

Nomination of Robert L. Miller, Jr., to be 
United States District Judge for the North- 
ern District of Indiana 


Announcement: 

Nomination of Jefferson B. Sessions III to be 
United States District Judge for the South- 
ern District of Alabama 


Announcement: 

Nomination of Stanley A. Twardy, Jr., to be 
United States Attorney for the District of 
Connecticut 


Statement: 

Consumer price index figures for Septem- 
ber—by Larry M. Speakes, Principal Deputy 
Press Secretary to the President 


Released October 24 


Advance text: 
Address to the 40th Session of the United 
Nations General Assembly in New York, NY 


Fact sheet: 
Address to the 40th Session of the United 
Nations General Assembly in New York, NY 


Transcript: 

Press briefing on the President’s meetings 
with allied leaders—by Secretary of State 
George P. Shultz 
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Checklist—Continued 
Released October 24—Continued 


Transcript: 
Interview of Secretary of State George P. 
Shultz by CBS Morning News 


Transcript: 

Interview of Robert C. McFarlane, Assistant 
to the President for National Security Affairs, 
by NBC News 


Transcript: 

Press briefing on the President’s meeting 
with Soviet Foreign Minister Eduard She- 
vardnadze—by Secretary cf State George P. 
Shultz 


Transcript: 

Interview of Robert C. McFarlane, Assistant 
to the President for National Security Af- 
fairs, by Cable Network News 


Released October 25 


Transcript: 

Interview of Robert C. McFarlane, Assistant 
to the President for National Security Af- 
fairs, by ABC News “Good Morning Amer- 
ica 


Transcript: 

Interview of Donald T. Regan, Assistant to 
the President and Chief of Staff, by NBC 
News “Today” 


Statement: 

The President’s meeting with members of 
the Leon Klinghoffer family—by Larry M. 
Speakes, Principal Deputy Press Secretary to 
the President 





Acts Approved 
by the President 





Approved October 22 


SJ. Res. 158 / Public Law 99-128 

A joint resolution designating February 
1986 as “National Community College 
Month”. 


H.R. 2410 / Public Law 99-129 
Health Professions Training Assistance Act 
of 1985. 
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